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ESSEX STREET’ CHURCH, BOSTON, 
This Meeting House, built of brick, was dedi- 
cated in Dec. 1816. It was rebuilt in 1840—1, 
and re-opened March 28, 1841. The tower of 
this Church is new. The side walls of the old 
house, with the roof, were carried up 12 or 15 
feet and a new floor inserted above the ground 
floor. A commodious and well proportioned 
lecture room now occupies a part of the origi- 
nal floor of the house, entirely above ground. A 
marble pulpit, the first of that material in Boston, 
was placed in the church when it was re-built. 
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FIELD TEACHERS, 
Or, the Truant. 


I have something to tell you of a boy 
who determined to be idle: 

**1 do hate my tasks,” said Robert; 
‘I wish there never had been a school in 
the whole world. I think the man that 
first thought of aschool myst have been a 
very cruel, hard-hearted man, and could 
never have been a child. What is the 
good of sitting, and spell, spell, spell. 
First, learn this by heart, and then that ; 
then say the multiplication table; and 
then say the pence table; and then the 
Latin grammar; and then the catechism ; 
and then read; and then write; and then 
cipher; aud then, and then, and then —. 
But there .is no end to it,’ said Master 
Robert. 

‘* But there is one good thing—we can 
play truant; and so! am off for a ram- 
ble, and am determined to be as idle as 
ever | can be. & am resolved not to do 
any thing to-day; I will do nothing but 
caper, and run, and catch butterflies, and 
make ducks and drakes in the water, and 
blow the heads off the dandelions, and 
kick my hat about for sport, and roll 
about among the daisies. There, you 
stupid old spelling book,” continued he, 
giving it 2 canter into a corner—* go and 
take your rest there. If you were as 
tired of me ‘as I am of you, we should 
never see each other again.” 

So saying, Robert ran out at the gar- 
den gate, bounded over the next meadow, 
leaped over hedge and ditch, up hill and 
down dell, till, at last, he thought no one 
would follow him. 

So he leaped, and capered, and rolled 
on the grass. He took up many a dan- 
delion stalk, and blew off the winged 
seeds; at last he approached a pond, and 
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began to make ducks and drakes in the 
water. Ag this sport he continued for 
some time, but at last grew tired; he 
then set himself down in the warm sun. 
The smell of the flowers and vernal 
grass quite overpowered him, and so, in 
a short time, he fell fast asleep. 

He no sooner fell asleep than he began 
to dream. He dreamed that a number 
of birds, and beasts, and insects were 


Wg | that they were busied in all sorts of ways. 
|On a tall tree, just above him, he thought 


he saw a monkey swinging by his tail to 
and fro, with his arms folded, and look- 
ing as if he was half asleep. This mon- 
key very wuch resembled himself. 

Buzz, buzz, buzz, went a bee, close to 
his ear, as he thought. ‘* What makes 
you so merry, Mr: Bee?” said the little 
boy. .The bee never turned to look at 
him, but ithmediately dived deeply into 
the bell of a flower, and licked out all 
the honey, and'scraped up the wax; then 
he came out, and dived into another 
flower, singing all the time. ‘* What 
makes you so merry, Mr. Bee?” called 
out Robert a second time. ‘+ Because I 
have got something to do,” said the bee. 
‘And pray what can you have to do?” 
the little boy thought he said to the bee. 
“Oh! a great deal,” said the bee; “I 
have to visit above a thousand flowers 
this afternoon; 1 have to go to my hive, 
and back, a score of times; I have honey 
to put in my cells, and wax to make, and 
a great deal to do.” And hum, hum, 
hum—bum, bum m-m-m, z-z 3‘ and so the 
bee put its head into another flower. 

‘** But you seem so merry,” said Rob- 
ert: ‘you seem so merry, Mr. Bee.” 

‘* That is because I have plenty to do. 

“To work is my delight, 
From morning until night.” 

So the bee flew away, and the little boy 
thought that he got up, and walked, and 
walked, till he reached a wood. He 
came to a sunny bank, and sat down 
upon it. He had not sat long, however, 
before he felt a smart pinch.on his leg, 
and leaped up in great consternation—he 
looked, and saw. an ant; it appeared to 
him as if the antspoke. ‘Go away, you 
idle boy,” said the ant; ‘see what mis- 
chief you have done—you are breaking 
down our city walls, and destroying our 
dwellings. Why do you not work as we 
do? Look at us!” 

So the little boy looked, and beheld a 
great number of ants, some bringing 
small grains and seeds up the steep bank, 
some scooping out the ground with their 
paws, some pushing, some pulling, some 
runnirg hither and thither—but all busy. 

‘*Why, how you do work!” said 
Robert. 

“Yes,” said the ant. ‘ Winter will 
come, you know; besides, we are néver 
so happy as when we are at work—that 
is the greatest pleasure we have. Our 
fathers worked, our mothers worked, 
our little ones work—we all work here. 
There is nobody idle.” 

“Then, if you are so fond of work, 
you may work by yourselves,” said Rob- 
ert; so he walked away, and set himself 
down upon a little hillock, at no great 
distance. 


Presently he felt the ground shake un- 
der him, and heard a slight noise in the 
earth; a little animal peeped from the 
turf close by. “Hal!” said Robert, 
“that is a mouse. No; it is a 
What is your name, pray?” 

** My name is mole,” said the little an- 
imal; **I am very busy just now, and 
cannot stop to talk to you. You would 
oblige me, however, by moving a little 
farther, for | cannot do my work proper- 
ly if you do not.” 

“ Work again,” said Robert. 

“Yes; I have my castle to build; a 
great many trenches to place around it; 
a number of galleries to construct, with 
various outlets, that I may not be caught 
napping, by my enemies. I have plenty 
to do, I assure you; but the more I have 
to do, the happier I am. So go along.” 

Robert moved off, for he began to be 
ashamed of himself; and, as he passed 
through the trees, he felt something pass 
over his eyes; it was the long thread of a 
spider, which had just begun to form its 
web. The spider was suspended from 
the branch of a tree. 

“Little boy,” said the spider, ‘‘can 
you not find any thing better to do than 
to come and spoil my work?” 

‘** Work again,” said Robert. 

“Yes,” said the spider, “I should be 
sorry to live without work; and, if you 
will stop a minute, I will show you how 
I make my web.” So saying, the spider 
passed his threads from bough to bough ; 
formed it in one place, and tied it in an- 
other ; now tightened it; now made it se- 
cure in its weaker parts ; and at last gave 
it a shake in every part, to see that it was 
firm. ‘* There,” said he, ‘that task is 
done, and now for a fat fly for supper.” 

“Task? do not talk of tasks, I pray 
you,” said Robert. 

‘‘ It is notask to me, I can assure you,” 
said the spider; ‘*but have the goodness 
to stand on one side, if you please, for | 
see you are not fond of work. If you 
won’t do any good, do not do any harm.” 

** No,” said Robert, “1 came out to 
play.” 

“Play, play,” said the spider; ‘1 
never heard of such a thing.” 

Robert was glad to get away from 
the spider, and said, ‘* You are an ugly 
looking thing,” and left him. He had 
not gone far, however, before he saw a 
beautiful bird, with a twig in his bill. 
‘* Bird,” said he, “I want to speak with 
you.” ‘| have no time,” said the bird; 
**} am busy—I have my nest to build.” 

Presently a rabbit crept from the un- 
derwood, with some dried grass in its 
mouth. ‘Bunny! Bunny!” said Rob- 
ert. ‘TI can’t stop,” said the rabbit; «J 
am particularly engaged.” 

“ Well,” thought the little boy, *« every 
thing seems very ill-natured ;” and so he 
wandered to the side of a rivulet, and he- 
gan to throw pebbles in the water; where- 
upon he thought a beautiful little boy, 
with flowing locks, came up out of the 
spring, and said, ‘* Why do you disturb 
me, little boy ?” 

“‘T am only playing,” said Robert. 

** But [have a great deal to do,” said 
the river sprite, ‘and must not be inter- 
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.| fruits to ripen, seeds to perfect. 


form; and, although [ am only a rivulet 
now, [ shall some day be ariver. I have 
to afford moisture to millions of plants; 
drink to thousands of animals; to bear 
heavy burdens; to turn mills to grind 
corn; and to doa great number of things. 
There are few so busy as I am; so go 
along, little boy, to some one who has 
time to idle away.” 

“Then I will go to the wind,” said 
Robert; ‘I have heard the wind called 
the idle wind.” ‘ Stop,” ‘said the wind 
with a violent gust just in his face; “hold, 
if you please—l am not so idle as you 
think me.” 

“Not idle! why, what do you do, I 
should like to know?” 

“1 am just going to turn a few hun- 
dred mills between this and the sea-coast, 
and then I have a few thousand ships to 
convey into port. Besides this, | have to 
disperse, as I go along, a great variety of 
seeds. I have also to carry the clouds 
from one part to the other, that they may 
discharge the showers in different places; 
and, then I exercise the trees, and shrubs, 
and plants, I do not like to see any thing 
idle.” Thus saying, the wind started off 
at a rapid rate. 

“Well,” said Robert, **I am quite 
tired of talking to all these things, and 
was it not for the nice, warm, soft san- 
shine, should really think everything was 
busy ; but that seems as if it would be 
as playful and careless as myself. How 
it dances and capers in the brook! and 
how softly it slumbers in the pond !” 

** Not so fast,” said a beam of the sun; 
“not so fast, litle boy, ] have more to do 
than you think for; 1 have millions of 
plants to bring «forth out of the earth, 
1 am 
the least idle of any thing; I go from 
world to world, from clime to clime; 
now I am melting the ice at the poles, 
and now bringing to maturity the vegeta- 
tion of the torrid zone. 1 am never idle. 
Playing on the waters. It is true, I 
laugh and sparkle on the brooks and riv- 
ulet# but this is because 1 am happy. 
You thought | was sleeping in the lake ; 
at that very moment I was busily employ-- 
ed in bringing to perfection a number of 
water plants and young fish. I am nev-. 
er idle; and, to show you that I am not, l 
will just take the skin off your nose.” 

So saying, the hot mid-day sun, which 
had all this time been scorching Robert, 
raised a very fine blister on the bridge of 
his nose. Robert felt the smart—he leap- 
ed up—and behold it was a dream! 

Yes, all was a dream, except the last 
part of it. The sun had, indeed, taken 
the skin off the little boy’s nose; but he 
had been taught a Jesson which he was 
not soon likely to forget. 

He went home, therefore, and, as he 
walked onwards, came to the conclusion 
that everything had some task to accom- 
plish—some duty to perform—something 
todo. That nothing seemed to live for 
itself alone; that the idle are sure to get 
into mischief; and that to be idle was to 
be unnatural. He went, therefore, to his 
tasks, made up for lost time, soon master- 
ed the Latin grammar and the multipli- 
cation table, and ever afterwards found 





rupted. I have a long journey to per-| something to do. 
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A PERILOUS SITUATION. 
BY G. B. A. OF BALTIMORE. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beaumont resided in a 
noble edifice, in the county of Northum- 
berland, Virginia. They had one and 
only one child, a bright boy, the image of 
bis father, while around his litthe mouth 
might have been traced the sweet smile 
that ever reiyned on the lips of ifs moth- 
er. His arched brow resembled hers, 
and his clear and brilliant eye flashed with 
the same heavenly fire. The noble and 
generous nature of the fatner was strong- 
ly developed in the child, and at this age, 
being only 5 years old, there was visible 
in his expanded brows, the impress of in- 
tellect. *“I'was a proud moment for the 
father, when he clasped such a noble 
child to his heart; and a sweet one for 
the mother, when she drew him to her 
bosom, on which his long and waving 
golden tresses, would hang in careless 
profusion while her lips would whisper 
involuntarily—** My beautiful—my own!” 

The afternoon with which we have to 
do was a lovely one—one whose glories 
seemed to turn the fairy scene around 
into an actual paradise! Not a cloud 
flitted across the broad expanse of the 
blue vault on high, now lit up by the 
golden beams of a summer sun. The 
winds had sunk to rest, and not even the 
slightest breath disturbed a leaf on the 
sleeping pines. 

The mansion in question faced the 
broad and noble Potomac, whose wide 
and meandering current could be traced 
for miles until it abruptly turned a crag- 
gy point and disappeared from the view. 
Immediately in front of the dwelling, a 
beautiful lawn stretched to the sloping 
bank of the river. To the right was a 
narrow cove, which skirted the lawn, and 
ran into a forest of wavy pines. Here 
the bank was high and frowned fearfully 
over the bosom of the cove, as the setting 
sun threw a faint and sombre light over 
its narrow surface. 

Mrs. Beaumont reclined in an arm 
chair, reading a thrilling story in the 
*¢ Saturday Visiter,” which had been for- 
warded to her by an attentive correspou- 
dent. Her husband had gone to the coun- 
ty court—it being court-day—and the 


servants were all silently engaged at their | - 


labor. The prattling child, taking ad- 
vantage of his mother’s inattention, wan- 
dered from her side, and gathering all the 
pebbles he could find, he strayed to the 
brink of the little cove and seated himself 
on the very edge of its precipitous bank. 
His little eyes, as they wandered down the 
majestic river, drank in with delight the 
enchanting scene. : 

He selected the largest pebble, and 
carelessly tossed it into the. water beneath. 
He watched, in playful glee, as the bub- 
bles,swelling up from depths belogg, would 
linger for a moment on the surface, and 
then disappear. Ever and anon his in- 
nocent laugh rang a merry peal on the si- 
lent air. 

The wind suddenly sprung up, and 
-eame sweeping along the broad river, 
breaking its glassy surface into innumer- 
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The sequel is easier described in the 
language wherewith she depicted it. 

‘** No words could depict the agony of 
my feelings—the terror that overwhelmed 
me—as ] gazed on my beautiful, my be- 
loved boy, sitting on the very verge of 
the towering precipice, one of his tiny 
limbs resting under him—easting the 
pebbles which he had collected, into the 
water! His innocent laugh—as he saw 
them plunge into the bosom of the deep 
waters, and the eddies close upon them 
forever—vibraved on my ears most pain- 
fully ! 


fright, and almost dreading to breathe 
lest my respiration should cause him to 
turn suddenly, and thus precipitate him- 
self into the dark waters beneath—which 
would have been inevitable death! My 
heart beat convulsively, as | observed him 
raise his hand high above his head, to 
throw a pebble, evidently with all his 
strength—a movement which, sitting as 
he was on the very brink of the bank, 
might have cast him off! Now was my 
time, and if I had hesitated one instant 
longer, it would have been too late for- 
ever! Stepping forward as lightly as my 
terror would permit—while my eyes 
seemed starting from their sockets, and 
my brain grew confused, I grasped the 
uplifted arm. I heard the rolling of efr- 
riage wheels! Still holding the boy’s 
arm, I fell backwards on the green sward, 
and | heard no more! * 13 ' 
The sun was just setting, and his last 
lingering beams yet fluttering around my 
grassy couch, when I slowly awoke from 
my stupor. My darling boy was lying 
beside me, his warm cheek resting affec- 
tionately on mine, and my dear husband 
leaning anxiously over me! Could the 
scene be real? Or was it a’ delusive 
dream? My eyes suddenly opened, and 
caught the smile of ecstacy that played 
on that noble face, as the father of my so 
periled treasure, pressed his lips to mine! 
My soul drank in the joyful reality : Our 
darling, our only boy—the centre of our 
mutual love and hope—was safeentirely 





**] advanced cautiously—wild with af-’ woman had brought, about the floor. 
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safe! * * * J never shall forget the 
mingled griefs and. joys of that hour of 
maternal trial!” —Bal. Saturday Visiter. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ABRAHAM AND THE IDOLS, 


There is an old story which is current 
among the Jews of Cairo, in Egypt, about 
Abraham, which is worth reading. It is 
contained in a work lately published at 
Paris in France, for the instruction of 
the Jewish people residing there. The 
story may not be true respecting Abra- 
ham, but as we do not know that it is 
false, and as it shows what ‘jadgment 
any man of common sense might form 
respecting idols, it is well worth out at- 
tention. 

The father of Abraham, as we are told 
in the Bible, was Terah, who in the ear- 
ly part of his life, and until several years 
after the birth of his son Abraham, dwelt 
in the country or city called Ur, of the 








able wavelets, sparkling in the sunbeams. 
The scene at once so impressive and so 
beautiful, was novel to the child, and he 
chuckled with delight, as he threw stone 
after stone into the water. 

Mrs. Beaumont hearing the merry 
laugh of her boy, instinctively made a 
movement to rise, but thinkiog he was 
only playing on the lawn, she rested con- 
tented and continued reading, with the 
intention of finishing the very exciting 
tale she had commenced. Again a mer- 
ry peal, louder than before, sounded on 
her ears and seemed more distant. In- 
stantly the thought flashed on her brain, 
that he had wandered to the bank of the 
river! Rising from her seat, she flew 
along the hall, and as she emerged into 

‘the air, her affrighted spirit well nigh 
sank with terror, as she beheld his peril- 
ous situation. She, however, summoned 
all her energy, and hastened to his! 
rescue. 





Chaldees. The story is in substance as 
follows : 

Terah, the father of Abraham, not only 
made idols, and afterwards worshipped 
them, but kept them for sale. We may 
suppose he had a store or shop like the 
toy-shops in thecity. One day when Te- 
rah was absent, and Abraham alone in 
the shop, there came an old mun to buy 
one of the idol-gods. Abraham had al- 
ready concluded in his own mind that 
these idols were no gods, and thought it 
was folly to worship them. So after the 
old man had made his enquiries about 
the idol, and proposed to buy, Abraham 
asked him how old he was. The old 
man said “ fourscore,” or eighty years. 
“Indeed,” said Abraham, “ have you lived 
so many years, and do you now propose 
to fall down and worship this idol which 
my father’s workmen made yesterday, as 
if it were a god?” The old man was 
ashamed and went away. Afterwards 
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there came a young woman bringing 
some food as an offering to the idols. 
Abraham told her that they could not eat 
without help, and if she wished to have 
them accept her offering she must help 
them by putting it into their mouths with 
her hands. But when she did this they 
would not eat, and she concluded, as 
Abraham told her, that they were nothing 
more than blocks of wood and stone, and 
went away ashamed, like the old man. 
After this, Abrahum broke all the small- 
er images, and scattered the pieces with 
the offering of victuals which the young 


The largest of the idols only remained, 
and into its hands Abraham put a great 
hammer, and in this manner waited till 
his father returned. When Terah, bis 
father came back and saw the destruc- 
tion of so many idols, by the sale of which 
he had expected to obtain a great suin of 
money, he was very angry, and enquired 
of his son in great rage why he hed done 
so much mischief. ‘You have no rea- 
son,” said Abraham, ‘to suppose it was 
I, who destroyed your gods. Do you not 
see,” said he, “the largest of all your 
gods with the hammer in his hands? A 
young woman came, a little while ago, 
and brought some food for their use. 
And you may well believe that all the lit- 
tle gods began to eat, without waiting for 
him, or asking his leave, and that he was 
offended. The consequences you may 
see with your own eyes.” 

‘* What mean you, my son,” said Te- 
rah, “by such a story as this? Do you 
expect me to believe it? Will you thus 
endeavor to deceive your father? Do 
you not know, or do you suppose that I 
do not know, that these images, many of 
which I have fashioned with my own 
hands, can neither speak, nor eat, nor 
move any more than the blocks of wood 
and stone of which they are made?” “If 
you know it to beso,” said Abraham, “‘you 
have some reason to think that I have 
done the mischief; but if it beso, why do 
you tell me they are gods, and bid me, 
and even compell*me to worship such 
senseless blocks of wood and stone? Do 
you suppose, my father, that I can wor- 
ship the great image which remains, or 
that I can have any fear of him, although 
he holds that monstrous hammer immove- 
ably in his hands? If I could be so fool- 
ish I might well fear that the mighty God 
who formed the world, who gave life to 
all the creatures he has made, who has 
made me to know more than the beasts 





of the field, and has given me ah under- 
standing which enables me to despise | 
these false gods, would be offended. No, ! 
my father, after 1 have seen you or the| 
workmen hew out an idol from a block of | 
wood or stone, or cast one in a mould 
from metals melted by the fire, 1 cannot 
fall down and worship it. Do, father, 
give up this foolish business. The flocks 
will afford us meat, the earth will yield us 
corn, and we shall live. Then too, the 
everlasting God, the God of all the earth 
will bless us.” 

This story, though not here told in the 
words made use of by the Jews, has this 
degree of confirmation from the Bible. 
Joshua, who led Israel into Canaan, in a 
speech to the elders, the judges and offi- 
cers of the people, just before his death, 
made the following declaration. ‘ Your 
fathers dwelt on the other side of the 
flood,” (meating the great river Eu- 
phrates,) “‘in old time, even Terah, the 
father of Abraham, and the father of Na- 
hor, and they served other gods.” But yet, 
if any person should say that the Jews 
probably made up a story like this to do 
honor to Abraham, their ancestor, per- 
haps the only reply which can be given 
is, it may be so, or the story may be 
true. ; 

rk ESTEE, 


THE TWO DECISIONS. 


Some years since, two individuals about 
the same age, and in similar circum- 
stances in life, left the house of God one 
evening under deep conviction of sin. 








The scenes of a coming retribution seem- 


ed to them an overwhelming reality, and 
their weal. or wo for eternity to depend 
on the decisions of that hour. Their 
pastor had invited those who were anx- 
ious for their souls to meet him after the 
service in the lecture room, for conver- 
sation and prayer. Some thirty or forty 
accepted the invitation, and these two in- 
dividuals felt a strong inclination to be 
among the number. But they had never 
entered a meeting of inquiry; and to ap- 
pear there as wretched, miserable sinners, 
to ask after the way of life, was deeply 
humiliating. 

They walked together to the door, and 
paused, and then turned and went to- 
ward their dwellings. Their feelings, 
however, were too strong to allow them 
to proceed. far. They returned to the 
door of the lecture-room, and looked in 
apon the solemn meeting. Again they 
started for their homes, and again they 
were listening to the voice of prayer and 
the directions which the minister was 
giving to the anxious before him. 

At length one of them resolved that he 
would go in and take the attitude of an 
inquirer. The other turned and went his 
way. The one who entered the room, 
dates his conversion to God from that 
very hour, and has since lived the life of 
the consistent, devoted Christian. The 
one who turned away seems to have 
grieved, that moment, thé Spirit of God 
from his heart ; and, by his life of thought- 
lessness and sin, he has awakened the 
most melancholy apprehensions, that the 
aggrieved Spirit may never more return. 

At the interesting moment of their deep 
convictions, as they stood together before 
the door of the solemn meeting, these in- 
dividuals were alike in their religious 
feelings, their moral character, and their 
prospects beyond the grave. But from 
that moment they separated ; and every 
successive moment has, to all human ap- 
pearance, widened the distance between 
them. And the prospect now is, that it 
will continue to widen for ever. 

What a difference have the decisions of 
that little point of time made in their 
character and prospects here! And what 


a difference may they make in their eter- 
nal destiny ! 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A DEATH BED SCENE, 


Mother. Mary, my dear, come, see 
this new picture, and tell me what it is. 

Mary. There is some one sick, moth- 
er. There is the father and mother, 
standing by the bed. The daughter lies 
on the bed, with he» head bolstered up. 
I think she is very sick. She cannot 
breathe, without having her head raised. 
There is a bowl on the stand, and a yial 
of medicine by the side of it. Her broth- 
er stands at the foot of the bed. I guess 
the family have come in to see her die. 
She looks as if she was in great pain. 
O, mother, it makes me cry to look at it. 

Mother. . Why do you ery, my dear. 

M. O, she is going to die; and I can’t 
bear to think of death. 1 saw cousin Sa- 
rah, when she was dying; and it was a 
dreadful sight. 1 looked into the coffin, 
at the funeral; and I never shall forget 
how she looked. 

Mother. 1 hope, my dear, that you 
will never forget to think about death. 
But, if you are a child of God, and trust 
in and love the Saviour, you need have 
no such gloomy thoughts of death. 
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M. O, but it is dreadful to think of dy- 
ing—such pains—and then to be laid in 
the cold ground. 

Mother. You were rejoicing very much 
yesterday, my dear, to think that we were 
so soon to leave this old house. Will it 
not be sad to leave a place where we have 
lived so long? 

M. Why, mother, this is a very old 
house. Grandfather lived in it before fa- 
ther was born. ‘The clapboards are fall- 
ing off; the walls are broken; and the 
floors are uneven. Every time the wind 
blows it shakes so, I ain afraid it is going 
to fall to pieces. It is so old fashioned, 
too. And besides, we have such a fine 
new house, to move into. 

Mother. But, it is an unpleasant thing 
to move. We shall all get very tired. 
We shall have an uncomfortable time of 
it, indeed. 

M. I won’t mind that, mother. It is 
worth being a good deal tired to get into 
such a fine new house. 

Mother. The Bible calls the body a 
house; and our bodies are just like an 
old rickety house. They are full of pains 
and aches; and every now and then they 
are shaken with disease, as the old house 
is with the wind. They seem to be just 
ready to crumble to dust. But, the true 
child of God has a better house—a man- 
sion in his Father’s house above. Our 
house above is as much better than our 
earthly house, as our new house is better 
than the old-one. ‘It is much more so. 
It is a house that will never decay—nev- 
er fall. It is a glorious house. If our 
new house were made of gold, and gar- 
nished with sparkling jewels, it would not 
be half so bright and glorious as our 
house above. Death, to the Christian, is 
only moving out of the old house, into 
the new. It is an unpleasant thing to 
move. But the advantage gained is worth 
more than the pain. And, the pain of 
moving from our earthly to our heavenly 
house, is soon over. As soon as we go 
out of our earthly house, if we are the 
children of God, we shall find that he has 
sent hig chariot for us—such a chariot as 
Elijah went up in; and a guard of bright 
angels to show us the way, and tell us of 
the blessedness of our new abode, as 
we go. 

M. But it is dreadful to think of hav- 
ing our bodies buried up in the ground, 
to be food for worms. 

Mother. 1s it not a sad thing, my dear, 
to let the pretty flowers decay on their 
stalks? Would it not be a fine thing, if 
we had the art of preserving them; so 
that we could pick them off when they 
are in full bloom, and keep them in the 
house to look at? 

M. O, no mother; for then we should 
have no seed. If we let the flowers fall 


,off, they go to seed; and we can plant 


the seed in the garden again, and have 
some new bright flowers again next year. 
If we pick them all off, we shall have 
none next summer. 

Mother. So, when the bodies of God’s 
children are buried up in the ground, it 
is only planting seed. In the last day, 
when Christ comes in the clouds, they 
will rise up out ofthe ground. Then 
they will be clothed in white robes, whiter 
than the snow, without spot; and they 
will shine like the sun. They will be 
like Christ’s glorious body. 

M. But, it is a dreadful thing, to die, 
mother. : 

Mother. It is, indeed, a dreadful thing 
to die, for them that haveno hope. But, 
for those that are in Christ, it is not. He 
has taken away the sting of death. He 
will swallow up death in victory. 

M. How can that be, mother? How 
can they be happy, when they are in 
such dreadful pain? And, then, to me, 
it looks dark beyond. If 1 am a child of 
God, liow will my soul get up to heaven, 
when I die? 

Mother. The Bible says, ‘‘ Precious in 
the sight of the Lord, is the death of his 
saints ;” and ‘the angel of the Lord en- 
campeth round about them that fear him, 
to deliver them.” There are bright an- 











gels, watching by the bedside of the dy- 
ing Christian, ready to take him and car- 
ry him up to the world of glory. They 
stood round about Lazarus, the poor 
beggar that we read of in the Bible; and 
when his soul left the body, they carried 
him up and sat him down by the side of 
Abrabam, to lean on his bosom. 

1 am going to tell you about a young wo- 
man that died a little more than a year 
ago, in Hallowell, in the state of Maine; 
from whom Christ took away the sting 
of death. Her name was Adeline Cross. 
From the age of fourteen, she had beena 
helpless sufferer, unable to walk. She 
was twenty-five, when she died. She 
embraced the Saviour about three years 
before her death. From that time, she 
became more and more like Him, whom 
she loved, and whom she, trusted. The 
name of Jesus was music in her ears. 

hen she joined with others in singing 
his praise, the fire of devotion shone in 
her bright eye, and animated her counte- 
nance. When it was known that she 
could not live long, she said she was 
glad; for she wanted to go to the heav- 
enly rest. Three days before she died, 
she grew suddenly more ill. Her moth- 
er, being convinced that she must soon 
part with her, was overcome with grief, 
and left the room. When she returned, 
Adaline said, ‘* Why should I shrink or 
fear to die? I think I have loved the Sa- 
viour. He will take me to himself. I 
have no fear now.” From this time till 
her death, all was peace and holy joy. 
The world of glory seemed to be opened 
to her view. She seemed to behold the 
shining band that were watching about 
her bed, to carry her spirit to its new 
home, the moment it should be released 
from its earthly house. Her hands and 
arms would rise up to embrace them, and 
she would say, ‘*O could you see what I 
see! "Tis unspeakable. O what beau- 
tiful brightness. "Tis Jesus and the an- 
gels.”” And then she would seem to hear 
sweet music; and she would join it, ina 
faint, low voice, increasing in fullness 
and strength, till it was distinct and clear, 
and swelling with hallelujahs, both the 
words and the tune being new. Yet, she 
had never before been able to sing alone, 
but only to join in with others. She 
would speak to those that came in, in 
words of gentleness and kindness, and 
then seem to be swallowed up in holy joy. 
Once, when her mind was called away 
from what she was thinking of, she said, 
‘*Mother, am Lin the body? I[ thought 
I was with my Saviour.” When asked 
if she would not be moved, to ease her 
pain, she replied, “No, no, I lay on 
down.” She seemed to bein great pain; 
but when asked if she did not suffer, she 
said, **No, my body is dead; my arms 
have no feeling... O, this is spirit; this is 
spirit. O that I could tell you what I 
enjoy; but you will know it soon. It will 
be a short parting. You will join me 
soon.” And then she sung, 


“ When we’ve been there ten thousand years, 
Bright shining as the sun, 

We’ve no less days to sing God’s praise, 
Than when we first begun.” 


In the morning Of the day on which she 
died, which was the Holy Sabbath, she 
said, ‘* The angels will take me home be- 
fore night.” When it was proposed to 
move her head, she said, **O no, no,— 
you will disturb those thousand angels.” 
A short time before her last breath, she 
said, ‘* My lips grow stiff, | cannot speak 
plain. The room is growing dark now. 
I cannot see your faces. But O, that 
brightness, that brightness! There will 
be no night there. Tell me, my soul, 
can this bedeath. I wish I could express 
what I feel. Come, come”—and she 
sweetly fell asleep in Jesus, with a coun- 
tenance of calm delight, expressive of the 
holy joy that filled her happy spirit. 

M. O, mother, if [ could die so, 1 
should not think it dreadful. That wasa 
happy death, indeed. 

Mother. David says, ‘Mark the per- 
fect man, and behold the upright; for the 
end of that man is peace.” And so it is. 


The wicked Balaam, said, ** Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like his.” But, if we would die 
the death of the righteous, we must live 
the life of the righteous. The only way 
to have a happy death, is to live a holy 
life. If you would die happy, you must 
come to the Saviour now, and make him 
your hope and trust, your portion and joy, 
while you live. N. 








MORALITY. 








ANGER CORRECTED. 
A GRANDFATHER AND HIS GRANDSONS. 
[ Translated from the French, for the Youth’s Companion.} 


‘Good morning, my children,” said 
the grandfather, as they seated them- 
selves at the table; ‘but where is Leon; 
why does he uot come to embrace me?” 

Peter (with embarrassment.) It is be- 
cause his nose is inflamed, grandpapa. 
His comrade had beaten him. 

(Leon, who had remained concealed, 
shows himself at these words.) 

Leon. It is not true; I have beaten 
him. Grandpapa, ask if I were not the 
strongest. 

Grandfather. What does it concern 
me, sir, if you have been the strongest? 
You are not the less beaten, you are not 
less a bad boy. 

Leon weeping.) Why did he call me 
tell-tale ? 

Grandfather. You should not have 
noticed this insult, you would then have 
placed yourself above him, instead of 
rendering yourself, by revenge, his equal. 
Do you know that the laws punish chil- 
dren? If you had wounded or killed 
your comrade, you would have been put 
in prison, shut up within grates, under 
lock and key, within four walls, seeing 
neither heaven nor earth, and living on 
coarse bread and thin soup. And if this 
punishment had not cured you, if at the 
age of sixteen you had continued in your 
bad conduct, you would have been con- 
demned to hard labor, to the galleys. 
There you would have a collar of iren 
about your neck, fastened with an iron 
chain, dragging at your feet a heavy ball 
of iron. Your cousins and I should have 
been ashamed to see you pass on the 
road, placed between an assassin and a 
robber. And your father, dishonored by 
you, would have died of grief. (Leon 
reddened—the grandfather continued.) 
This is the fate which awaits you, if you 
do not repress your anger. You think 
that it is to be courageous, you deceive 
yourself. True courage is that of the 
soul, this is the courage which we ought 
to possess, because it requires more reso- 
lution than that of the body. Every man 
in anger can strike, but not every angry 
man can refrain from striking. 

L. In this case, I will govern my an- 
ger, Since it is better than to give a blow. 

Grandfather. 1 promise you this. I 
will pardon you; but God will not 
pardon you, unless you truly repent. 
Come, my children, let us settle this 
matter. 

As they passed through the village, 
Leon could not conceal his face; every 
body laughed, and pointed at him. At 
last they arrived at the house of his play- 
mate, and found the poor little boy in 
bed; he had a fever. His mother, draw- 
ing back the curtains of his bed, said 
softly to him, “‘ here is Leon, come to in- 
quire about you, my son.” ‘1 will not 
call you names, again, Leon,” said he in 
a feeble voice. ‘And -J,” cried Leon, 
throwing himself into his arms, “ will 
never fight with you any more.” The 
two children embraced each other. 
Leon saw the paleness of his comrade, 
and the idea that he might have killed 
him, made him turn pale also. 

In order to avoid passing through the 
village, they returued by the public road. 
Leon, who commonly ran, leaped, sung, 
as gay asa lark, now remained sad and 
pensive by the side of his grandfather. 
Seizing him by the arm, he showed him 





a man who was travelling before them. 


But - 


Grandfather. \t is a negro, my child, 
he is a man like us, only he is black. 
The negro approached, and asked the 
road to the castle of Count de l’Orme. 
The grandfather pointed it out to him, 
and the negro thanked him, showing as 
he did so, two rows of white teeth. 
Peter. Are there then men of all col- 
ors, grandpapa? ‘ 
Grandfather. There are five different . 
races of men. Ist. The white race, who 
inhabit the old continent, and whose dis- 
tinctive characters are, white skin, long 
hair and an oval face. 

Peter. Like us. 

Grandfather. Yes, my child. 2nd. 
The oriental race of the old continent 
who inhabit Asia; they have a yellow 
complexion, stiff black hair, and heads 
nearly square. 3d. The American race, 
copper colored, who inhabit America. 
4th. The Malay race, inhabiting Oceani- 
ca. Sth. ‘The negro race, inhabiting 
Africa, whose distinctive characters are, 
black color, woolly hair, and thick lips. 

Peter. Why are there so many differ- 
ent races, when at first God created but 
one man? 

Grandfather. It arises from the differ- 
ence of climate, of nourishment, and from 
their peculiar customs. Some shorten 
their neck, others lengthen their ears ; 
some flatten the forehead, others bind the 
limbs. 








THE NURSERY. 








NANNY, THE LOST CHILD. 


In the parish of Glencoe, in Scotland, 
there lived a poor man, who was servant 
to a farmer. This man had a little 
daughter, three years old, who, having 
followed the cart to a potatoe field, was 
allowed to play about till evening, which 
was then very near. The child amused 
herself by pulling wild flowers, for it was 
in the month of October, when there 
were many flowers still to be found, and 
seeing perhaps at a distance, a few tufts 
of pretty heath, she strayed away, with- 
out being seen, to a moor near at hand. 
A moor is a desolate place covered with 
heath; and this was a very great and 
wide moor, spreading over some miles of 
ground. 

When the men at work in the field, 
were about to go home for the night, they 
looked for the little girl, and called her; 
but she was not to be seen anywhere, and 
did not answer. Though it was growing 
dark, they began to look for her very 
earnestly, and all the neighbors came 
to look for her too. It was in vain, and 
all went home at a late hour; but the lit- 
tle child’s friends could not sleep, they 
were so unhappy about her. Early next 
morning, they set out again to look for 
her, and the next two days they went on 
seeking, but still with little hope that they 
should find the child. She was lost on 
Wednesday evening, and it was not till 
ten o’clock on Saturday morning after, 
that she was found by her grandfather, 
lying upon a small heap of stones. The 
first night she was out, the air was cold 
and frosty ; the next night it never stop- 
ped raining; and on the last night, the 
wind blew sharp from the east; and all 
that time the poor little girl had been by 
herself in the wild, without food or 
shelter. 

Her grandfather knew all this, and 
when he lifted his dear little ones in his 
arms, he thought he should find her stiff 
and dead. Only think of his joy when 
she opened her mild blue eyes, smiled in 
his face, and asked very gently, ** Where 
is my father and mother!” It was too 
much for the old man; he said, “I tried 
to thank my Maker aloud, but words I 
had none; my hair I am sure stood up, 
and my heart was so sad at the time, that 
I sat myself down, with Nanny in my 
arms, and wept, and wept again, till the 
little thing asked what ailed me, and I 
was brought to myself by thinking I had 
become more of a child than she was.” 
But good care was taken of Nanny; 
she soon felt well again, and grew up a 
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comfort to her parents, and a proof of the! 
power and goodness of that blessed Shep- | 
herd, who will hear the cry of the sorrows | 
ful little ones who look to him, and carry 

them safely in his arms through this| 
wicked world, till, he takes them to his | 
heavenly fold, where they shall feed in| 
the grten pastures of his love, and drink | 
of that river of life which flows from the | 
throne of God. 


“EDITORIAL. ~ 





LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO A 
DAUGHTER.—No. 6. 
Mosite, June 10. 

“ My dear Daughter—In my last letter, I gave 
you an account of some of the flowers which are 
peculiar to the South. There are also fruits 
which grow here, that do not grow in the cli- 
mate of New England; and, it may be, you 
would like to have me tell you something about 
these. 

The fruits which are common to both south- 
ern and northern climates—such, for instance, 
as the apple, the pear, the peach, the plum, &c. 
are not good here at all. They do not ripen 
well; but are either bitter or disagreeably sour. 
So that the fruits here which you would call 
luxuries, the southern people are very glad to 
exchange for the apples and other northern 
fruits which you enjoy so bountifully, and which 
would be great luxuries to them. A bounteous 


appropriate fruits; and there is hardly any por- 
tion of the earth, where the Creator has not pro- 
vided for the necessities, and even the comforts 
of man. F 
The most delicious of the southern fruits— 
and one which I have no doubt you would en- 
joy very much—is the Fig. This fruit is very 
common here; but it is not cultivated so gener- 
ally as it might be, and as it is in Turkey and 
Spain, from whence such great quantities, in a 
dried state, are imported into our country. 
What figs are raised here, are eaten fresh from 
the trees, and in that state they are much better 
than when they are dried and pressed into the 
round boxes, or drums, as you are accustomed 
to see them. The fig is one of the most ancient 
fruits. It was an article of common food in the 
earliest ages of the world, and is, as you know, 
very frequently referred to inthe Bible. Among 
the presents of provisions by which Abigail, the 
widow of Nabal, appeased the wrath of King 
David—an account of which you will find in the 
25th chap. of I Samuel—were “two hundred 
cakes of figs.” These “cakes” were, most like- 
ly, figs dried and pressed, just as we see them 
now a-days. 
In the Old Testament we also read of the 
peace and security which the people of Judah 
and Israel should enjoy when every man should 
* eat of his own fig-tree, with none to make him 
afraid.” The inspired prophets thus spoke of 
the fig-tree,as an emblem of that safety and 
plenty, and harmony, which will prevail in those 
happy days, when Christians shall no longer be 
distracted by sects and parties, but when all 
shall dwell together in the bond of peace, loving 
their common Father with all the heart, and 
each other as themselves. I seem almost to be 
enjoying a literal fulfilment of this ancient pro- 
phecy; for at my boarding house we take our 
breakfast and dinner every day upon a piazza— 
or what is here called a gallery—at the back 
part of the house, extending into the garden 
and surrounded by fig-trees, from which we 
pluck fresh figs for breakfast. They are very 
nice, and I often wish I could send some of them 
to you; but they will keep but a short time, and 
will not bear transportation unless they are pro- 
perly dried and prepared for the purpose. 

The fig-tree is an ornamental as well as fruit- 
ful tree. The leaf is large and very green, and 
has an uncommonly fresh and clean appearance. 
It is a curious circumstance connected with the 
natural history of the fig-tree, that it bears two 
and sometimes three crops annually, and thus 
offers its possessor fruit through a considerable 
portion of the year. The fig in its natural state 
is shaped like a pear, and is almost black when 

fully ripe. 














Another kind of fruit—which however is not perpendicular face of the red-colored limestone, | ° 


found in perfection here, is the Pomegranate. ' you safely descend to the shore, more than thir- 
This is also a fruit which in ancient times was | teen hundred feet below the level of the ocean. 
held in great esteem, and in the Scriptures is| The waters are intolerably salt, with a nau- 
frequently spoken of. In the wilderness, when | seous bitter taste; and so buoyant, that a per- 
the children of Israel murmured for the fruits of son, who cannot swim in fresh water, cannot 


Egypt, they exclaimed, “It is no place of seed, | sink in this. In its deep chaldron the sea lies, 
er of figs, or of vines, or of pomegrenates.” surrounded by cliffs of naked limestone, and ex- 
The fruit is very beautiful, being red, both with- posed two thirds of the year to the beams of a 
in and without. Its juice is like wine, and|scorching sun. 
makes a very cooling and grateful drink. It|throughout its shores in awful solitude. Ex- 
quenches thirst remarkably, and in hot countries cepting where some spring may ooze out from 
is highly valued. Independently of the fruit, | the mountain’s base, and give fertility to here 
the tree is prized as an ornament, the flowers|and there a spot, no sign of vegetable life ap- 


being of a bright scarlet, and very handsome ;| pears. Fitly it is called the Dead Sea. 


and their odor is as fragrant, as their color is 


At the south west is a mountain of rock salt, 
bright. They come out in clusters at the end of | extendiug for some miles along the shore; and 
the branches, and are irregular in the time of|in this region, bitumen is found, sometimes, in 
their blowing, so that the trees frequently have | large quantities floating on the surface, especia)- 
flowers on them for months in succession. In|ly after earthquakes’ Pieces of sulphur, as 
the times of Aaron and Solomon, the form of the | /arge as walnuts, and lumps of nitre, may be 


pomegranate appears to have been regarded picked up along the shore. 


with peculiar favor. In the description, which 
you will find in the book of Exodus, of the holy 


en bells, formed the ornament around the bottom 


: ; : The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew 
9 . 

of the high priest’s robe ; and in the account of | Noa, that bituminous lake, where Sodom flamed, 

This more delusive, not the touch, but taste © 

Deceived. They fondly thinking to allay, 


Solomon’s ‘l'emple, you may remember that re- 
pie, y y 
presentations of the pomegranate were the prin- 


Josephus and Tacitus both speak of the ap- 
ples of Sodom, a tempting but nauseous fruit, 
garments for the priest’s office, prepared for|that grows here. In allusion, probably, to what 
Aaron and his sons, it is stated that representa-|they say, Milton thus describes the infernal 
» tions of the pomegranate, intermixed with gold- world. 





“Greedily they plucked 


cipal ornaments on the stately pillars of that no- | Their appetite with gust; instead of fruit 


ble edifice. 

There are no other fruits that I have seen that 
are peculiar to this climate ; and perhaps I have 
already said as much on the subject as will in- 


improve all opportunities to obtain information 
respecting the products as well as the peo- 
ple of other places than that in which you hap- 
pen to live. As I have already said, this is too 
far south for the fruits’ which are enjoyed in 
perfection at the North; and it is not far 
enough South for what are called the tropical 
fruits, such as the orange, the banana, the pine- 
apple, &c. On the whole, therefore, you have 
no occasion to be envious ; but, as | think, very 
great occasion to be grateful to tlt good Prov- 
idence who hast cast your Jot where not only 
the bounties of Nature are lavishly bestowed, but 
where the greater blessings of religious, moral 
and intellectual nourishment are abundantly 
supplied. rom your affectionate Faruen. 
oempem 


THE DEAD SEA, 


The Dead Sea is remarkable on many ac- 
counts, but chiefly as it occupies the site of the 
cities of the plain, which God overthrew for 
their wickedness. It is 40 miles long from 
north to south; and 10 broad from east to west. 
It receives the Jordan from the north, and hus 
no outlet. As much water is curried off by 
evaporation as flows in from its tributaries, On 
the east is the land of Moab; on fhe west, the 
country of Judea. On both sides are high 
mountains, very precipitous, and in many places 
rising abruptly trom the sea, 

Should you start from Hebron, the home of the 
patriarchs, and travel east, you will pass for sev- 
eral miles over fertile hills and vallies, covered 
with grass and grain and vines. Your path be- 
gins rapidly to descend, and vegetation disap- 
pears. You pass on for miles through a barren 
region of gravel, and rocks, and deep water- 
courses, or gullies, leading down towards the 
sea. In their rocky sides you will find here and 

there acavern. This is the desert of Ain-gedi, 
where David and his men, concealed themselves 
from the wrath of Saul who sought his life. 
You still pass on your way so rapidly, descend- 
ing, that it would seem, you must soon reach 
the sea, on a level with its surface. But when 
you have travelled from ten to fifteen miles, you 
suddenly come tothe brow of the western moun- 

tains, and fifteen hundred feet beneath, lics the 
smooth surface of the Dead Sea. You are about 
midway, and can see both the north and south 
ends, while on the opposite side rise up the dark 
mountains of Moab. 

From the cliff where you stand, the way down 
to the sea, is frightfully steep; but by a zigzag 

















Chewed bitter ashes.” : 

Near the Dead Sea there grows a tree 6 or 8 
inches in diameter, and 12 or 13 feet high, bear- 
ing a fruit called by the Arabs, the Osher, re- 
terest you; although I trust you are desirous to sembling a large apple or orange, and in clus- 
ters of three or four together. When ripe, it is 
of a rich yellow, and looks very tempting; but 
on being struck or pressed, it explodes like a 
puff-ball, and leaves little besides a few shreds 
of rind inthe hand. This we may suppose, is 
the “apple of Sodom.” 

The wicked cities, once destroyed by fire and 
brimstone from heaven, were probably situated 
near the south end of the Sea. 
mains on the S. E. shore, ‘and in relation to 
Sodom, Zoar was a city “near to flee unto.” 
The foundations of Sodom and Gomograh, of 
Admah and Zeboim, were dreadfully overthrown 
and the ashes of their abandoned inhabitants, as 
‘we may well suppose, lay engulphed in these 
briny waters. We know not precisely where, 
for the memory of the wicked shall perish. 
Their doom is set forth for an example and 
warning to all who live ungodly. 


Sterility and death, reigns 


Zoar still re- 





POETRY. 











path carried partly by ledges and shelves on the 





THE PLEASANT EVENING, 


"Twas night, and o’er the desert moor, 
The wintry storm gusts wildly blew, 
And so we closed our cottage door 


And round our cheerful wood-fire drew : 


Each joined the hymn of evening prais 
Then told a tale of Bible days. aithiaie 
First Charley, in his little chair, 
With sober face, his tale began, 
And told us of the Faith and prayer 
Of Daniel in the lion’s den, 
And how the lions were afraid 
To kill the righteous man who prayed. 
Then Henry spake of Israel’s guide, 
The cloud by day, the fire by night, 
And said, whatever might betide, 
To trust in God, is always right ; 


For he is still to those who pray, 
A fire by night, a cloud by day. 
And little Freddy told of three, 
Who once a fiery furnace trod, 
Because they would not bow the knee 
In worship to an idol god ; 
And how to save them from the flame, 
The son of God in glory came. 
Then little Susan told of One 
Who kindly all our sorrows bore— 
Though rich in heaven, in earth became 
For us, so very, very poor, 
That though the foxes had a bed, 
He had not where to lay his head. 


The tale was told—a chrystal tear 
Rose brightly to each sparkling eye, 
And then in accents soft and clear 
Our evening hymn again roll’d-high ; 
Each little girl, each little boy, 

Joined in those strains of solemn joy. 
Then grandpa prayed—that good old man, 
With wrinkldd brow and hoary hair— 

While all’ the little children ran 
To kneel around his elbow chair. 
And thus the Sabbath evening passed, 
In peace, and pleasure, to the last. 
1S. S, Messenger. 
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LINES, 

Written aFter THE Buriat or Mrs. Evven H. Denver, 
Daughter of N. Willis—By an unknown hand. 

How beautiful ghe is, 

Robed in the pure, white garments of the dead ! 

Though the mild Justre of her beaming eyes 

Is shadowed o’er, and the fresh tint hath fled. 


That pallid cheek !—I[ see 

Unearthly loveliness in that sweet face ; 
A passionless, calm beauty, such as we 
In living features seek in vain totrace. 


That pure and lofty brow ! 

How statue like it seems, so cold and still! 

And the fresh lips that breathed of Icve but now, 
No more may part beneath Death’s icy chill. 


Weep for the loved one, gone 

From the glad circle round the household hearth! 
Weep ! for we hear no more ker joyous tone ; 

No more she mingles in the scenes of earth. 


It seems but yesterday 

She gave herself away, a fair, young bride ; 

No wonder we forgot she was but clay, 

Nor dreamed that Death stood watching by her side. 


Weep for the stricken one, 

Who deemed his cup of joy that hour was full ! 
Weep o’er him! for the Conqueror’s work is done ; 
Low lies his bride, the young, the beantiful ! 


Look on those pale, white flowers ! 

Just emblems of the loved and lost ; but she 
Unlike them, blooms in ever verdant bowers, 
On the fair shores of immortality. 


Earth was too cold and dim 

For her bright spirit; she hath soared on high, 
To join the cherub, and the seraphim, . 

In the pure worship of the upper sky. 


Perchance ’tis hers to roam 

From star to star, through radiant fields of light ; 
Perchance she hovers o’er her earthly home, 
Whispering of joys which Death no more may blight. 


Hush! Heard ye not that lay 

Of angel sweetness, warbled from the sky ? 

From her bright home, methinks I hear her say, 
**Why weep ye thus, beloved ones ? Tell me why! 


** Could ye but know the bliss, 

The untold wealth of joy my spirit feels, 

Or taste one drop of the pure happiness, 

Which through my ransomed soul each moment steals ; 
* Ye would rejoice that one 

So fondly loved, should be thus early blest ! 

That her low, earthly toils so soon were done— 

Her spirit taken to its heavenly rest !”? 








The Bereaved Youth, 

An amiable youth was lamenting, in terms of 
the sincerest grief, the death of a most affection- 
ate parent. His companion endeavored to con- 
sole him by the reflection that he had always 
behaved to the deceased with duty, tenderness, 
and respect. ‘“Sothought I,” replied the youth, 
“while my parent was living; but now I recol- 
lect with pain and scrrow many instances of dis- 
obedience and neglect, for which, alas! it is 
too late to make reperation.” 

————>—_— 
Early Rising. 

Six or seven hours sleep is certainly sufficient, 
and no one ought to exceed eight. To make 
sleep refreshing, the following things are requi- 
site; avoid strong tea or coffee; to eat a light 
supper, and to lie down with a mind’as cheerful 
and serene as possible. I hardly ever knew an 
early riser who did not enjoy a good state of 
health. It consists with observaation, that all 
old men have been early risers. This is the 
only circumstance attendirg longevity, to which 
I never knew an exception. 











——+__—_ 
Maxtm.—The more talents are exercised, the 
more they will be developed. 





